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authoritarianism and exploitation in it, and which portrayed a racial superiority and
social condescension that festered in the hearts and minds of the subject peoples. But
even under these conditions of imperialism, Western education might have tempered
the growth of the colonial mind, if it had remained truer to the egalitarian, integrative,
and humanitarian ideals of the West's own Enlightenment and democratic revolution
and had been primarily concerned to assist traditional peoples to create and manage
their own modern societies. Instead, it too often reflected the disjunctive, selective,
authoritarian, and proselytizing characteristics that continued to mark the more
traditional sectors of Western education throughout the period.

B.  IMBALANCE AND DISJUNCTION IN COLONIAL EDUCATION
Even though the Western nations were developing large-scale educational systems at
home and extending education to ever larger proportions of their own population as
they moved to modernize their societies, they were far less energetic in doing the same
for the peoples of their overseas empires. Their efforts just before the demise of
imperialism became more significant, but they were too little and too late to enable
the colonial peoples to achieve anything like a comparable state of modernization. One
can only speculate that if the peoples of Asia and Africa had had some of the benefits
of the large-scale educational efforts that went into the modernization process in the
United States, Britain, France, Germany, or Russia after 1850, the present gap
between the most modern nations and the least modern would not be so great.
This is not to say that education alone could have made the difference, but it
surely would have made some difference. This can be seen in the differential develop-
ment that did take place in various parts of the colonial world, for example, in India as
compared with Burma, Philippines with Indonesia, and Senegal with Mali. It can be
seen even more strikingly by the ironic fact that Japan, the non-Western nation which
borrowed most heavily from what the Western nations were doing at home (rather
than from what they were doing overseas), was able to match Western modernization
most rapidly. It was obviously not education alone that made the difference, but
virtually all observers agree that the Japanese government's aggressive efforts to
establish a large-scale educational system, thus making education accessible to the vast
majority of the Japanese people in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries,
enabled Japan to become the first highly modernized nation outside the West and by
the late 1960s the third most productive nation in the world.
In contrast, the Western powers were relatively slow and sluggish in applying
their expertise in educational management to their colonial territories. Their govern-
ments were generally hesitant and vacillating in developing clear imperial policies in
education. Not surprisingly, the governments did not give education a very high
priority in their purposes or in claims upon their financial resources or investments.
They put law and order highest on the list of priorities as being most essential for
economic return. This can, of course, be attributed partially to the fact that the
colonies during the late imperialism of the nineteenth century were looked upon